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CHILD EMPLOYMENT INCREASING 


HE Educational Press Association 
reported in October that “public 
school enrollments throughout 
the United States, including high school 
registrations, have dropped this fall for 
perhaps the first time in American his- 
tory.” Especially significant is the state- 
ment: “The most puzzling feature of 
the situation is that centers of defense 
production or effort like Washington, 
D.C., whose population has increased 
greatly in the past year, show the same 
drops as other communities.” 

More recently the New York Times 
reported that during October more than 
2,000 boys and girls in New York City 
quit school to go to work. Many re- 
ceived jobs in defense plants while 
others took work left by men called into defense positions. 
While some of these students were high-school graduates 
of last June, most of them were undergraduates. 

Employment certificate and placement figures are a rea- 
sonably authoritative indication of trends in juvenile em- 
ployment. According to reports received by the Children’s 
Bureau from 29 states and the District of Columbia where 
there had been no change in the minimum age provision, 
2,355 first regular certificates were issued for 14- and 15- 
year-old children in 1941 as against 1,236 in the same 
months of 1940, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. Incom- 
plete reports from 13 states and the District of Columbia, 
where certificates for minors of 16 and 17 are required 
under state law, show in round numbers 79,000 certificates 
issued in the first six months of 1941 as compared with 
30,000 in the similar period of 1940, an increase of more 
than 160 per cent. 

As reported by the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Social Security Board, job placements of 16- and 17- 
year-old minors in the first seven months of 1941 were 92 
per cent greater than in the corresponding months of 1940. 
In eight states and the District of Columbia the number of 
placements had at least tripled. 

Many of the new jobs for 16- and 17-year-old minors 
are in manufacturing, though the greatest increase seems to 
be in retail and wholesale trade and service occupations. 
Children under 16, though employed for the most part in 
non-factory jobs such as delivery work, work in stores and 
the various forms of intrastate activity which are unregu- 
lated by the Wages and Hours Act, are also reported as 
working in intrastate manufacturing industries, notably in 





Two ten-year olds picking cotton several 
weeks after school had opened 


certain canneries which formerly used 
older girls almost exclusively. 

Newspaper accounts of unusual de- 
mands for child labor in agriculture and 
persistent rumors from other sources 
would seem to confirm the prevalent 
feeling that all over the country child 
labor and school attendance barriers 
have been let down because of the 
shortage of agricultural labor, real or 
alleged. Various practices have been re- 
sorted to—postponing the opening date 
of schools, closing schools for a ‘‘crop” 
vacation, legalizing the absence of chil- 
dren from school for agricultural work 
and one-session schedules from 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. to permit children to work 
in the afternoon. In some communities 
these practices have been resorted to for years—but in many 
the subordination of school to harvest needs is a new de- 
parture. 

No authenticated body of facts is yet available by which 
the seriousness of these practices can be judged. We do not 
know how many children have been involved, nor their 
ages, over how long a period the school closings or vaca- 
tions have been effective, what measures have been taken 
to make up lost time, or what, in the opinion of the teachers, 
the net effect has been upon the school program. It is a 
practice, however, which may be resorted to with increas- 
ing frequency and should be carefully watched. 

Coupled with the increase in legal child labor, evidenced 
in employment certifieate figures and school closings, come 
reports of increasing violations of the child labor law from 
various state labor departments and definite attempts, as 
evidenced in last year’s legislatures, to break down legal 
standards. 

In time of national emergency it should particularly be 
borne in mind, as the Anniston, Alabama, Star says, that 
“child labor and compulsory school attendance legislation 
plays an indispensable part in making for generally im- 
proved conditions in the United States. . . .While it might 
appear at the time that both the employer and his youthful 
employee would benefit by a continuation of the employ- 
ment contract after school has reopened, ultimately undesir- 
able effects would be felt. The employer would find himself 
operating a business in a locality where education has been 
neglected and consequent poverty and backwardness pre- 
vailed. The young employee would be unable to better his 
condition and both parties would bog down.” 
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OUR GOAL-S. 2057 


LONG step toward the control of one of the greatest 
A remaining evils of child labor—the exploitation of 
young children in industrialized agriculture—was taken on 
November 17 when Mr. Thomas of Utah (for Mr. LaFol- 
lette) introduced in Congress S. 2057. This bill brings chil- 
dren employed in agriculture away from their home farms 
under the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act. 


At present the Wage-Hour Act exempts children em- 
ployed in agriculture “while not legally required to attend 
school.” This exemption makes it impossible to give any 
protection to young children working outside of school 
hours—such as in the Connecticut tobacco fields last summer. 
It also rules out protection for many thousands of migratory 
child workers since in some states children of migratory 
families are not subject to the school attendance laws of 
the communities in which they reside only temporarily. 
Nor do the present provisions apply to children employed 
in agriculture even during school hours in states where the 
school attendance law expressly excuses, or permits exemp- 
tions for, children engaging in agricultural employment. 

Under the proposed bill there would be a 16-year age 
minimum for children employed in agricultural occupations 
(except those employed by their own parents on farms 
operated by their parents), with employment permitted 
outside of school hours at 14 years under conditions deter- 
mined by the Children’s Bureau not to interfere with the 
child’s schooling, health or well-being. 

Enactment of this measure, we know, will not be easy. 
There is a widespread belief on the part of many that farm 
work is good for children. A continuous campaign of edu- 
cation is necessary to make the public realize the difference 
between the tasks children do for their parents about the 
home farm and the employment of young children in in- 
dustrialized agriculture under conditions not very different 
from those associated with factory employment. Copies of 
S. 2057 and suggestions for organizing public support for 
this bill will be sent on request. 


CENSUS FIGURES NEEDED! 


SHORTAGE of funds threatens a serious curtailment 
A of proposed tabulations of the 1940 Census data. 
Already a number of items have been eliminated and others 
are scheduled to be given up unless (1) a deficiency 
appropriation is obtained for the fiscal year 1942 and 
(2) the funds requested for the year 1943 (including 
$1,500,000 in excess of the amount originally authorized ) 
are obtained. 
Among the tabulations of basic concern to those inter- 





ested in child labor which will be lost unless these funds 
are secured are: 


1. All data on migration of workers. 

2. All family statistics, including all data on family in- 
come and data on the presence of young workers in 
the family in relation to family characteristics. 

3. Tabulations of the industrial distribution of young 
workers by age for individual states. 

4. State tabulations of educational attainment by age, 
and of school attendance by employment status and 
age. 


The loss of statistics on the industrial distribution of 
young workers by age for individual states and educational 
attainment and school attendance by employment status 
and age would be a serious blow to efforts to raise child 
labor and school attendance standards. These basic data are 
the chief indication of where child labor and school attend- 
ance problems are most heavily concentrated. 


We urge our readers to write to Harold B. Smith, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, and to J. C. Capt, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census, pointing out the importance 
of completing the tabulations of the child labor and school 
attendance data. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE 34th Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Child Labor Committee was held in New 
York City on November 24. Mrs. Hendley R. Callaway of 
New York City was elected to the Board. Mrs. Callaway 
lived for some years in Geneva, and on her return to this 
country was active in the American branch of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The Annual Report of the General 
Secretary, presented at this meeting, is available on request. 
* * * 


Mr. Sidel has just returned from a visit of several weeks 
in Alabama and Georgia where he was collecting data on 
child labor and school attendance in cotton picking areas. 
Mr. Gibbons is completing a similar study in several coun- 
ties in Missouri and Arkansas. 

* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended the Eighth National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation which was held in Washington, 
November 12-14. While there, he conferred with state 
labor officials on the need for combatting attempts to break 
down child labor legislative standards and discussed plans 
for strengthening existing laws in Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and West Virginia. 

* * * 


A meeting of the Committee on Interstate Migration 
of the National Conference of Social Work of which Mr. 
Dinwiddie is a member was held in New York on October 
31. Plans for the New Orleans meeting were outlined. 

* * * 


A lantern slide lecture on child labor in industrialized 
agriculture has been prepared, illustrated by 57 lantern 
slides. This is expected to be an effective instrument in 
securing support for the amendment to the Wage-Hour 
Act bringing agriculture under its child labor) provisions. 
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“Job Brokers—Unlimited”’ is the title of a 16-page leaf- 
let recently issued by seven cooperating organizations in 
support of the Tolan bill regulating private employment 
agencies engaged in interstate placement. The Committee 
is serving as a clearing house for its distribution. Great 
interest is being expressed and over 6,000 copies of the 
pamphlet have been distributed to interested organizations 
and individuals. Hearings on the bill were held in Novem- 
ber and the National Child Labor Committee filed a 


statement. pee a 


The Committee sent information about the proposed 
cuts in Census tabulations, discussed elsewhere in this 
issue, to individuals and organizations interested in child 
labor urging that they write to the Directors of the Budget 
and Census Bureaus stressing the need for data on employ- 


ment and school attendance of young people. 
* * * 


Mrs. Zimand recently spoke on present-day child labor 
problems before the Hunter College League of Women 
Voters. Miss Clugston gave a talk before the Manhattan 
Section of the National Council of Jewish Juniors. 


VIOLATIONS ON INCREASE 


GENERAL increase in child labor law violations, on 
which testimony from several state labor depart- 
ments has already been given in previous issues of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD, is confirmed this month from other 
states. 


In a case involving a bakery proprietor in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, who was recently fined $200 on 46 counts of violating 
the State labor laws, the prosecutor stated that there is a growing 
practice of employing young boys late at night and into the early 
morning. This has become so serious that the Principal of the 
Bridgeport High School has complained that never in the 
school’s history has there been such a record of absence by stu- 
dents due to late hours. 

And from the Kentucky Commissioner of Labor comes the 
following statement: ‘Complaints from all parts of the State 
indicate that many persons less than 16 years of age are now 
being employed without first obtaining employment certificates 
... from these scattered reports, I can draw the conclusion that 
there are many more violations which have not been brought to 
my attention.” 

An investigator of the Indiana Labor Department reports 
many children in Bloomington and Monroe County employed 
in violation of the Child Labor Law. 


Further evidence comes from Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Associate Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who stated re- 
cently that many children in defense boom town areas are 
being exploited by sweatshop employers in violation of 
the law. 

Newspaper reports of child labor cases in the courts 
have likewise been on the increase. Among those recently 
reported were the following: 

Six little girls in Michigan, 8 to 12 years, were employed to 
sell peanuts near Briggs Stadium last summer. 

Two bowling alley operators of Nutley, New Jersey, were 
fined $25 each for employing minors under 18 as pin boys in 
bowling alleys. In one case the child was only 12. 

The operator of a grocery and vegetable market in California 
was fined $50 or 10 days in jail for employing a 16-year-old boy 
for 1314 hours a day. The State law specifies an 8-hour day for 
minors. 


A newspaper distributor in San Diego, California, was fined 
$100 for requiring four boys to begin work before 4 a.m. Under 
the State law boys under 18 years may not work before 5 a.m. 

Proprietors of three bowling alleys in Hartford, Connecticut, 
were brought up on charges of employing children as pin boys 
in bowling alleys. School officials reported that the boys fell 
asleep in the classroom because they worked so late at night. 


NEWSBOYS ON STRIKE 


: i knows better than a newsboy when the 


going is tough. No position connected with the 
distribution of American products has been so over touted 
as a stepping stone to greatness, by circulation managers, 





Striking newsboys aged 12 to 16 


swivel chair editors, uplift clubs and folks who just like 
to talk, than that of the humble newsboy . . . Rosiclare 
(Ill.) newsboys working for an average of 75 cents the 
week . . . demand one quarter a week raise or one dollar 
for being there on time every day and walking the distribu- 
tion territory...” 


—United Mine Workers Journal, September 15, 1941 


SHEER EXPLOITATION! 


EPORTING that high school girls were asked to work 
outside of school hours for as little as six cents an 
hour in strenuous, responsible domestic labor, the Place- 
ment Bureau of Peekskill (N. Y.) High School has recom- 
mended that the minimum wage for students engaging in 
such work in private homes should be 25 cents an hour. 
They would make an exception for students staying with 
children while their parents are away in the evening. For 
this 50 cents should be the minimum pay provided the time 
does not run over three hours. 


In making this recommendation, the Bureau reported an 
instance where a high school girl was sent to what 
“sounded like a splendid opportunity” for out of school 
employment. When she arrived she found that she was 
expected to work the first five days of the week from 3 p.m. 
to 7:30 p.m., ten hours on Saturday, and two nights a week 
from 8 p.m. until 11 p.m. Her duties included preparing 
and serving meals, doing dishes, washing, ironing, care of 
children, and general domestic work. For this she was 
offered $2.50 a week. This job, added the Placement 
Bureau, was not filled by a school girl. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


RHODE IsLAND: A HIsTORY OF CHILD WELFARE PLANNING. 
By Henry J. Crepeau. The Catholic University Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 

This dissertation, submitted for the Doctor of Philosophy 

degree in Social Science at the Catholic University of Amer- 

ica, is a thoughtful, intelligent and well-documented piece 
of work. Historically copious, its analysis of the origin, 
growth and present status of Rhode Island’s child welfare 
institutions is both accurate and detailed. The section deal- 
ing with child labor is especially painstaking. While giving 
full credit to Rhode Island for its present excellent laws, the 
author does not hesitate to point out what remains to be 
done in the child labor field if the State’s standards are to 
meet those of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Acct. It is, 
however, a little surprising that, although thoroughly up to 
date in other respects, the brief reference to the Federal 

Child Labor Amendment states that in 1931 only 6 states 

had ratified whereas by the spring of 1937 28 states had 

voted favorably. 


FACTORS RELATING TO PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN TYPES OF 
Home Activity. By Editha Luecke. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 1941. $1.60. 

Here, for a change, is a discussion of legitimate “‘labor’’ of 
children in and about the home, with conclusions based on 
a detailed questionnaire presented to children in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades in the Denton, Texas, schools and to 
their parents. Likes and dislikes, parental attitudes and 
effects of parents’ education and social position are dis- 
cussed as well as the nature and amount of children’s 
participation in home tasks. 


AN INbDustTRY ADJusTs: A STUDY OF THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER INDUSTRY TO HOMEWORK 
ORDER No. 3. New York State Department of Labor. 1941. 

Industrial homework in the artificial flower industry has 

been of particular interest to the National Child Labor Com- 

mittee since its surveys of 1934 and 1935. This study, after 
briefly reviewing the fight for remedial legislation which 
finally became effective in December 1938, deals with the 


CHILD LABOR DAY—January 24-26, 1942 


effect of prohibition of homework in this industry upon 
groups of New York City factory and homeworkers, some 
of whom had been included in previous studies. In general, 
figures show an increase in factory employment which in 
some firms is as high as 72 per cent. The data seem to prove 
rather conclusively that a great majority of the additional 
employees in 1939 went into factories to do the work 
formerly given out to homeworkers. 


GUIDANCE FOR RURAL YOUTH, A REPORT OF THE INSTITUTE 
FOR RURAL YOUTH GUIDANCE, 1941. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

Farming is not only a business but a way of life. Ideally 
every local community should have a regularly functioning 
association of all its people of all ages and all pursuits, 
pointing toward cooperative conservation. The merging of 
small rural schools into modern consolidated schools will 
make possible extensive courses in vocational training. Edu- 
cation for those who remain on the farm should include 
much more than a drilling in money-making practices. 


TIME ON THEIR HANDs. By C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. 
oe gg Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
2.00. 
In a factual summary of the youth problem the authors dis- 
cuss statistically the passive and casual nature of much of 
our present-day recreational activity. Their thesis, that recre- 
ation is not merely relaxation but necessary preparation for 
social and community living, is embodied in the story of one 
youth who held up a policeman with a pistol. ‘‘I want to go 
back to Sing Sing,” he begged. ‘‘Down here I’m just a bum 
but up there I was on the ball team.” 


MIGRANT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


SPECIALLY designed for the Home Missions Coun- 

cil and sold for the benefit of its work among migrants 

are two attractive Christmas cards “Christmas Night—A 

Migrant Madonna” and “Starlight.” These are 10 cents 

each, $1 a dozen—and can be ordered through the Home 

Missions Council of North America, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


There are still large groups of child workers in our nation not covered by Federal or State legislation. Of these 
the approximately half million children engaged in industrialized agriculture are most persistently exploited. 


Children still pick berries from strawberry time in the early spring till cranberry time ends in the late fall. 
They work in tobacco and hop fields. They bend their backs over onion beds in the North, pick cotton in the South, 
and follow the fruit crops with the changing seasons on the Pacific Coast. 


Federal legislation against child labor in industrialized agriculture is a matter of immediate necessity. Observe 


Child Labor Day by working for such legislation. 


A packet of Child Labor Day literature and program suggestions will be sent on request. Sign your name and 


address below and enclose 10 cents for mailing costs. 


Name 

















